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erick Cavendish, and the Under Secretary, Thomas Burke,
made their official entry into Dublin, they were assassinated
in Phoenix Park by a band of fanatics who called themselves
the "Invincibles."
News of the deed quickly spread around the world and did
much harm to the Irish cause.
Davitt, who had been jailed again after his return from the
United States, had been released from Portland Prison, near
London, early that day. George had been with him until late
that night. Early on Sunday morning George was awakened by
the arrival of a telegram from his Dublin friend, Dr. Kelly,
telling of the assassinations.
There were no Sunday papers in London. George, dressing
rapidly, sped from his lodgings to Westminster Palace Hotel,
where Davitt was staying. "At five o'clock," Davitt relates,
"Henry George entered my bedroom with an open telegram in
his hand and a scared look in his kindly blue eyes. "Get up, old
man/ were his words. 'One of the worst things that has ever
happened to Ireland has occurred.'"27
George recounts that when Davitt read the telegram he ex-
claimed, "My God! Have I got out of Portland for this!" The
Irishman added, "For the first time in my life I despair. It
seems like the curse that follows Ireland!"2S
George took the message to Dillon and O'Kelly, Dillon went
for Parnell, who joined the others at the hotel. By the afternoon
nearly all the Parnellites had gathered there.
In the meantime a manifesto had been written by a few of
ParnelTs followers,29 condemning the crime in the name of the
Irish people and their leaders. "It was sent at once," writes
Davitt, "to the press agencies in Great Britain, cabled to John
Boyle OHeilly of Boston, for the widest publication in Amer-
ica, and wired to Mr. Alfred Webb of Dublin, to be printed as
a placard and despatched by Sunday night's last train to every
city and town in Ireland, so as to be posted on the walls of the
country on Monday morning/'30
George reported to The Irish World: "The feeling of the Irish
members was the same horror and dismay felt by Davitt and
expressed in the Manifesto. They felt that a great disaster had
overtaken their cause and the stigma of a great crime had been
laid upon it___Nothing could better have served the purpose
of the worst enemies of Ireland, nothing could have given more
grief and shame to her best friends than this tragedy."31